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manufacturers agreed to this demand, and we may take
it that the policy of Indianization in industry will come
increasingly to the front as time goes on. It is not at all
unlikely that in the near future the same conditions would
be made applicable to firms to whom Government con-
tracts are given, which in India are not altogether incon-
siderable. British opinion agrees that conditions like those
recommended by the External Capital Committee may a
be imposed in cases where financial assistance is given.
Indian opinion is opposed to any restriction being im-
posed upon the discretion of the federal legislature to
attach any conditions it might think fit. It is felt that in
the case of infant industries some protection in the nature
of bounties or subsidies against foreign (including British)
industries which have secured a firm footing in the country
is necessary in the interests of India.

The Indian view is that if non-Indian firms are declared
eligible, the object of giving the grant, which is protection
against non-Indian firms, would be defeated and the same
non-Indian firms would be encouraged to go out to India
and place themselves in a position of equality with the
Indian industry with a view to driving the latter out of
existence, as has actually happened in the case of the
match industry, and might happen in the case of the cotton
textile industry.

In reply, it is said that even if the above contingency
were to materialize India would be the gainer and not a
loser. India would gain by the employment which her
people would get, her Government would gain by the
taxes the industry would pay, and the country generally
would gain by the increased supply of technical knowledge.
The Fiscal Commission held that 'though the foreign
capitalist may get his profit, the main advantage from the
employment of foreign capital remains with the country